The  Wooden  Apartment  House 
Question  in  Brookline. 


PLAN  OF  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  SHOWING 
AS  SHADED  THE  TOWNS  WHERE  FRAME 
THREE-FAMILY  HOUSES  ARE  PROHIBITED. 


Towns  with  crossed  lines  require  fire-proof  tenements. 

Towns  with  single  lines  require  brick  walls  in  three-story  tenements. 


THE  WOODEN  APARTMENT  HOUSE 
QUESTION  IN  BROOKLINE. 


The  question  of  prohibiting  the  future  erection  of  wooden 
apartments  or  “tenements”  (dwellings  for  more  than  two  fami- 
lies) came  up  at  the  Annual  Town  Meeting,  was  referred  to  the 
Planning  Board,  and  will  come  up  and  be  acted  upon  at  a 
special  town  meeting  later. 

The  object  of  this  circular  is  to  present  a concise  statement 
of  facts  and  arguments  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  subject. 


I.  WHAT  ARE  OTHER  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  DOING 

ABOUT  THIS? 

Twenty-three  towns  (cross-lined  in  the  cut)  have  adopted 
the  Town  Tenement  House  Act,  which  requires  not  only  fire- 
proof walls,  but  fire-proof  construction  throughout.  These 
towns  are:  Arlington,  Bedford,  Belmont,  Braintree,  Concord, 
Dedham,  Hingham,  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Millis,  Milton,  Nahant, 
North  Andover,  Reading,  Stoneham,  Swampscott,  Walpole, 
Watertown,  Wenliam,  Weston,  Weymouth,  Winthrop,  and  Wake- 
field. Revere  has  adopted  the  Tenement  Act  for  Cities. 

In  addition,  Newton,  Salem,  Everett,  Framingham,  Wellesley, 
and  Springfield  (shaded  in  the  cut)  prohibit  tenements  with  wooden 
walls,  and  Winchester  and  Malden  require  complete  fire-proof 
construction.  The  fire  limits  of  the  city  of  Boston  which  sur- 
round the  northeasterly  half  of  Brookline  also  forbid  wooden 
tenements.  The  committee  considering  the  matter  in  Cam- 
bridge says  there  is  little  doubt  that  wooden  tenements  will 
shortly  be  forbidden  there  also.  In  1914,  Boston  appointed  a 
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committee  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  outlying  towns  in  doing 
away  with  frame  apartment  houses. 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  Brookline  is  one  of  the 
few  remaining  municipalities  near  Boston  which  allow  this  kind 
of  construction.  If  Cambridge  takes  the  predicted  action,  the 
easterly  part  of  Brookline  will  actually  be  the  nearest  locality 
to  Boston  City  Hall  where  wooden  tenements  can  be  erected. 

What  will  be  the  result?  Builders  of  cheap  wooden  apart- 
ments, excluded  elsewhere,  will  transfer  their  activities  to  Brook- 
line. Unless  the  town  building  law  is  speedily  amended,  we  shall 
shortly  have  here  large  districts  like  the  tenement  areas  of  South 
Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and  Somerville.  Does  any 
citizen,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  think  this  a desirable  thing 
to  have  happen? 


II.  THE  ARGUMENTS  AGAINST  WOODEN  TENEMENTS. 


A.  THEY  INCREASE  THE  FIRE  RISK. 


Wooden  buildings  not  only  increase  the  fire  risk,  but  cause  a 
greatly  increased  expense  for  insurance,  fire  apparatus,  hydrants, 
and  water  supply. 

The  insurance  rate  for  wooden  three-family  houses  in  Brook- 
line is  21  cents  per  $100,  and  for  brick  three-family  houses  14 
cents.  In  Cambridge  the  rates  are  22|  cents  and  16  cents  re- 
spectively. The  excess  in  rate  in  Brookline  on  wooden  three- 
family  houses  over  brick  is  therefore  7 cents,  which  is  $4.90  per 
year  per  house  valued  at  $7,000.  This  is  the  interest  at  4f  per 
cent,  on  $109,  for  one  year. 

The  Report  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for 
1911  shows  the  following: — 


Boston 

Population 687,812 

Annual  Fire  Loss  (5-year  average)  . $2,500,000 

Loss  per  capita $3.81 

Annual  Cost  of  Fire  Department 

(5-year  average) $1,496,631 

Cost  per  capita $2.17 


Philadelphia 

1,574,000 

$2,172,000 

$1.45 

$1,341,220 

$0.90 
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The  building  regulations  in  Philadelphia  are  very  strict;  and 
the  buildings  are  chiefly  of  brick.  In  Boston  frame  dwellings 
predominate. 

In  the  larger  European  cities  the  average  cost  for  maintenance 
of  fire  department  is  about  20  cents,  as  compared  with  $1.35 
in  the  United  States.  This  difference  is  principally  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  wooden  construction  here  as  compared  with  Europe. 

The  fire  loss  per  capita  in  1913  was,  for  the  United  States, 
$2.25;  France,  $0.49;  England,  $0.33;  Germany,  $0.28;  Hol- 
land, $0.11; — and  largely  for  the  same  reason. 

In  Chicago  the  city  is  divided  into  sections,  and  whenever 
any  section  has  more  than  one-half  its  lots  built  upon,  then 
wooden  buildings  are  prohibited.  This  is  true  even  in  a section 
consisting  chiefly  of  wooden  buildings,  in  order  that  brick  build- 
ings may  be  sandwiched  in  among  the  wooden  ones  to  act  as 
fire  stops.  If  this  policy  had  been  pursued  in  Chelsea  and  Salem, 
the  great  destruction  in  those  places  would  have  been  avoided. 
In  Denver,  the  one  wooden  house  erected  in  the  last  twenty 
years  is  pointed  out  on  the  sightseeing  automobiles  as  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  the  city. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  argument  that  fires  do  not  originate 
more  often  in  wooden  than  in  brick  buildings.  The  danger  is 
from  the  spreading  of  fire  to  adjoining  buildings.  Nor  is  it 
sound  argument  to  say,  as  has  recently  been  said,  that  the  fire 
loss  in  the  tenement  district  of  Dorchester  is  less  than  the  aver- 
age fire  loss  in  the  city  of  Boston.  The  danger  is  always  there, 
as  the  high  insurance  rates  show.  That  a serious  fire  has  not 
occurred  in  Dorchester  and  Roxbury,  but  did  occur  in  Chelsea 
and  Salem,  is  a mere  matter  of  chance. 

The  time  is  coming  in  the  near  future  when  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  stop  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  in  Brookline. 
Why  not  stop  it  now,  and  let  all  future  builders  start  even? 
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B.  COST  AND  DEPRECIATION. 


Cost.  There  is  no  hardship  in  compelling  owners  to  erect 
tenements  with  fire-proof  walls,  for  the  reason  that  a wooden 
tenement  deteriorates  so  fast  that  the  additional  first  cost  is 
quickly  saved. 

Reliable  estimates,  based  on  actual  bids  (Boston,  1914),  show 
that  the  additional  cost  for  fire-proof  walls  over  wooden  walls 
is  as  follows:  12-inch  brick  walls,  13%;  10-inch  brick  hollow 
walls,  9.1%;  stucco  on  hollow  block,  6.3%.  A comparison  of 
two  similar  three-flat  houses  recently  erected  in  Dorchester 
showed  a cost  of  $6,000  for  wood  and  $6,379  for  brick, — an 
excess  for  brick  of  6%. 

The  Building  Department  of  Chicago  in  1912,  after  a very 
thorough  canvass  of  the  matter,  reported  that  for  ordinary 
buildings  the  excess  cost  of  brick  was  10%,  and  for  very  cheap 
buildings,  15%. 

In  1912,  in  New  Haven,  Hartford,  Stamford,  and  Chelsea  the 
average  cost  of  brick  houses  for  1,729  families  was  $2,127;  and 
of  wooden  houses  for  2,021  families,  $2,138. 

Depreciation.  A recent  canvass  of  twenty-two  insurance 
companies,  insurance  agents,  builders,  and  architects  showed 
in  their  opinion  an  average  depreciation  of  \\%  per  year  for  brick 
and  2f%  for  wood.  Other  estimates  were  1 to  1|%  for  brick 
and  5%  for  wood.  On  the  cheaper  class  of  wooden  buildings, 
5%  is  probably  the  more  correct  figure. 

In  February,  1915,  the  Lloyd-Thomas  Company,  which  had 
just  completed  an  appraisal  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, amounting  to  $73,000,000  of  assessed  values,  communi- 
cated to  the  Building  Committee  of  the  Chicago  City  Council 
the  results  of  their  findings  as  to  the  depreciation  of  the  various 
classes  of  buildings  as  follows: — 

“In  the  better  residence,  the  average  age  of  the  brick  was 
nine  years  and  the  depreciation  was  4%,  there  being  no 
depreciation  in  the  first  five  years  and  it  being  1%  yearly 
after  that. 

In  the  frame,  the  average  age  of  the  better  class  resi- 
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dence  was  fifteen  years.  The  physical  depreciation  was 
20%  and  the  obsolescence  10%.  Obsolescence  is  partly  due 
to  going  out  of  style  and  this  is  due  largely  to  lack  of 
architectural  planning.  The  total  depreciation  was  30%. 

In  the  middle  class  residence,  the  average  age  of  brick  and 
frame  were  the  same,  fifteen  years,  and  the  total  deprecia- 
tion of  the  brick  was  20%  and  the  frame  45%  or  two  and 
one-fourth  as  great  in  the  frame. 

This  comparison  may  lie  made  more  clear  by  stating  in 
another  way.  The  depreciation  of  the  brick  showed  that 
it  had  a total  serviceable  life  of  eighty  to  one  hundred  years 
and  the  frame  thirty-three  to  forty  years.  Of  course, 
as  a matter  of  fact  and  common  practice,  buildings  are 
seldom  entirely  used  up  and  the  practical  usable  life  of 
each  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  this,  or  about  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-seven  for  the  frame  and  sixty-seven  years 
for  the  brick. 

In  the  tenement,  the  ages  did  not  average  the  same,  the 
brick  ranging  from  twenty-seven  to  seventy-five  years  and 
the  total  depreciation  being  fifty  per  cent,  or  one-half  the 
original  value,  the  building  averaging  fifty  years  old.  The 
frame  ranging  from  ten  to  forty  years  in  age,  the  deprecia- 
tion being  70%. ” 

In  other  words,  they  found  that  brick  tenements  deteriorated 
on  the  average  1%  a year  and  the  wooden  tenements  nearly  3%. 

If  we  take  12%  as  an  average  excess  cost  of  building  in  brick, 
and  2%  as  the  average  annual  excess  depreciation  in  wooden 
tenements  over  brick  tenements,  it  is  obvious  that  after  six  years 
the  brick  building  is  the  better  investment.  In  other  words, 
wooden  tenements  are  built  to  sell,  not  to  own.  The  original 
builder,  who  sells  them  while  new,  makes  something;  subse- 
quent owners  lose. 

It  is  significant  that  an  important  contracting  firm  in  Cambridge, 
which  has  built  all  kinds  of  buildings  for  others,  has  recently 
erected  for  itself  a number  of  six-family  tenements,  and  has 
built  them  of  first-class  (fire-proof)  brick  construction.  These 
flats  rent  for  $20  a month. 

Wooden  tenements  require  nearly  double  the  annual  outlay 
for  repairs  and  painting  of  that  for  brick  buildings.  One  result 
is  that  they  are  often  not  maintained  as  they  should  be.  In 
that  case,  to  the  ugliness  of  cheap  construction  is  added  the  ugli- 
ness of  unpainted  and  dilapidated  buildings.  Buildings  of 
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brick  or  stone  are  better  looking  to  begin  with,  change  much  less 
in  appearance,  and  require  much  less  in  the  way  of  repairs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
compare  a detached  wooden  three=flat  house  with  a brick 
three=flat  house  in  a block.  It  is  not  necessary  that  brick 
houses  should  be  built  in  blocks. 


C.  EFFECT  OF  WOODEN  TENEMENTS  ON  VALUES. 

Because  a wooden  tenement  is  a fire  risk,  and  a bad  invest- 
ment in  itself,  as  well  as  being  often  unsightly,  it  has  a bad  effect 
upon  surrounding  land  values.  This  is  shown  by  the  great  fall  in 
values  in  Dorchester  and  Roxbury  in  wooden  tenement  districts. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  Brookline  and  elsewhere,  where  land-owners 
have  come  together  and  restricted  against  these  buildings,  there 
has  been  a marked  rise  in  values  as  compared  with  unrestricted 
areas. 

The  man  who  puts  a wooden  tenement  into  a residential  neigh- 
borhood of  single  houses  is  really  enriching  himself,  temporarily, 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbors.  Their  open  spaces  make  his 
tenement  more  attractive.  This  is  only  temporary,  for  as  soon 
as  wooden  tenements  increase,  as  they  soon  do,  all  values  begin  to 
fall. 

The  owner  of  the  wooden  tenement  then  finds  that  not  only  is 
his  building  depreciating  and  the  value  of  his  land  diminishing, 
but  his  taxes  are  going  up.  This  is  because  the  town  is  losing 
the  taxes  it  might  have  secured  from  better  buildings  and  sus- 
tained land  values;  and  is  obliged  to  raise  the  tax  rate  on  all 
property.  The  owner  loses  on  his  building  and  his  land  value. 
For  a time  he  may  be  able  to  shift  his  taxes  on  to  his  tenants, 
who  then  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  living  in  a poorer 
building.  After  a time  they  move  to  a better  building,  and 
then  the  owner  begins  to  lose  on  his  rent. 


D.  THE  QUESTION  OF  RENT  AND  RETURN. 


The  principal  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  favor 
of  wooden  tenements  are:  (1)  that  they  afford  an  attractive  invest- 
ment for  persons  of  moderate  means;  and  (2)  that  they  afford 
cheaper  dwellings  than  better  built  structures. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  clear  that  the  wooden 
tenement  is  not  a good  permanent  investment  for  any  man,  rich 
or  poor.  After  a few  years  he  is  actually  beginning  to  lose  money 
on  it.  The  only  important  consideration  is  whether  the  addi- 
tional first  cost  of  10  to  15%  is  a sufficient  obstacle  to  make  it  a 
burden  to  a large  number  of  citizens. 

If  that  is  an  argument,  it  is  certainly  less  valid  in  Brookline 
than  in  many  other  places.  Brookline  has  no  large  industrial 
population.  The  workmen  in  its  largest  industrial  plant  do  not 
live  here.  But  the  wooden  three- flatter  is  not  for  the  poor  man. 
The  rents  in  it  run  from  $25  to  $45  per  month.  Persons  who  can 
pay  such  rents  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  the  10  to  15%  additional 
first  cost  of  a brick  building. 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  tendency  to  erect  wooden  tenements 
is  a habit  based  on  a superficial  study  of  the  matter;  and  that  in 
fact  attractive  brick  houses,  either  detached  or  three  in  a block, 
or  houses  for  two  families  one  above  the  other,  can  be  built  so 
as  to  bring  in  as  good  a return  at  the  same  rental.  As  soon  as 
such  building  becomes  more  common,  it  will  be  even  cheaper  than 
it  is  now. 

The  average  cost  per  family  of  wooden  tenements  is  perhaps 
$2,186.  Brick  tenements  in  East  Boston  for  112  families,  recently 
erected,  with  12-inch  walls  and  equivalent  space  and  improve- 
ments, cost  $2,200  per  family. 

The  following  table  comparing  wooden  three-deckers  recently 
erected  not  far  from  Brookline  Village,  two-family  brick  houses 
now  being  erected  at  Salem,  and  blocks  of  three  brick  cottages 
already  erected  at  “Woodbourne”  on  land  of  the  Boston  Dwelling 
House  Company,  at  Forest  Hills,  seems  to  confirm  the  compara- 
tive costs  cited  above  from  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  other 
places.  To  reduce  these  various  costs  to  a common  measure 
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of  housing  for  six  families,  the  table  considers  the  cost  of  two 
three-flatters,  of  three  Salem  double  houses,  and  of  two  Wood- 
bourne  blocks.  The  land  in  each  case  has  been  figured  at  40 
cents  per  foot,  the  three-flatters  occupying  6,000  feet,  the  Salem 
houses  12,000  feet,  and  the  Woodbourne  blocks  8,000  feet.  The 
cost  of  the  Salem  houses  has  been  adjusted  to  give  the  same  floor 
space  as  the  three-flatters,  and  the  cost  as  given  is  a little  too 
large.  It  should  be  noted  that  whereas  the  wooden  apartments 
occupy  practically  all  of  the  lots,  the  Salem  houses  had  nearly 
2,000  feet  of  yard  for  hanging  clothes  and  for  a playground  for 
children.  It  is  assumed  that  the  same  rental  could  be  obtained 
in  each  case.  The  result  is  as  follows: — 


Wooden  three=flatters;  5 rooms  and  bath,  no  heat;  1,300 


sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  two  buildings 814,500 

Land,  6,000  feet  @ 40  cents 2,400 

$16,900 

Average  rent  $31  per  flat  per  month,  or  $372  per  year 

per  flat,  or  for  the  six  flats $2,232 

Per  cent,  which  gross  rental  is  of  cost 13.2% 


Salem  brick  houses;  5 rooms  and  bath,  no  heat;  1,300 
sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  three  houses $15,968 

Land,  12,000  feet  @ 40  cents 4,800 

$20,768 

At  same  rental $2,232 

Per  cent,  which  gross  rental  is  of  cost 10.7% 


Woodbourne  blocks;  6 and  7 rooms,  bath,  with  heat; 


1,400  sq.  ft. 

Cost  of  two  blocks $20,400 

Land,  8,000  feet  @,  40  cents 3,200 

$23,600 

At  same  rental $2,232 

Per  cent,  which  gross  rental  is  of  cost 9.5% 
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At  first  sight,  this  seems  to  show  an  advantage  for  the  wooden 
apartment;  and  it  is  this  first  sight  which  sells  the  house.  The 
Lloyd-Thomas  Company,  in  their  report  to  the  City  Council 
of  Chicago  mentioned  above,  say  that  brick  buildings  well  built, 
as  they  would  have  to  be  under  the  building  laws  of  Brookline, 
show  no  depreciation  for  the  first  five  years,  and  1%  per  year 
thereafter;  but  that  wooden  tenements  show  a depreciation 
from  the  start  of  2\  to  3%.  Other  authorities  place  the  de- 
preciation of  wooden  buildings  from  2\  to  5%  per  year. 

If  we  call  the  depreciation  of  a wooden  three-flatter  2|%  per 
year,  it  is  evident  that  after  one  year  the  Salem  houses  begin 
to  be  a better  investment  than  the  wooden  apartment.  After 
ten  years,  the  former  have  depreciated  5%  and  the  latter  25%. 
In  less  than  two  years,  the  Woodbourne  blocks  have  become  a 
better  investment  than  the  wooden  three-decker.  It  is  true 
the  taxes  are  less  on  the  latter;  but  the  insurance  is  more,  and 
in  a year  or  two  the  depreciation  not  only  of  the  building,  but  of 
land  values  (as  shown  in  Dorchester),  makes  the  taxes  of  no 
account. 

The  appearance  of  the  town  is  a matter  of  great  importance 
to  every  one.  If  it  is  a fact  that  not  only  can  brick  houses,  single 
or  three  in  a block,  or  two-family,  be  erected  so  as  to  bring  in 
substantially  the  same  returns  as  the  wooden  tenement,  at  the 
same  rent,  but  that  the  former  can  be  made  far  more  attractive, 
the  case  is  proved.  We  ask  you  to  compare  the  following  cut 
of  one  of  the  Salem  houses  used  in  the  foregoing  comparative 
table  with  the  average  wooden  three-flatter.  Which  would 
you  rather  have  in  Brookline? 

TOWN  IMPROVEMENT  COMMITTEE 

OF 

BROOKLINE  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Prescott  F.  Hall,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Howe,  Secretary. 
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FIVE  ROOMS  AND  BATH  FOR  EACH  FAMILY 


I 


WOODEN  THREE -FLAT  APARTMENTS 
RECENTLY  ERECTED  IN  BROOKLINE. 


